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Account of a Vifit to Lavater, the celebrated Phyfiognomift. 
{ From Mifs Williams’s Tour in Swifferlgad. ] 


E ftaid long enough at Zuric to vifit its firft literary 

ornament, Lavater. It being known that he is wil- 
ling to receive ftrangers, no traveller of any lettered cu- 
riofity paffes through the town, without paying him the ho- 
mage of a vifit. 

He received us in his library, which was hung thick with 
portraits and engravings, of which he has a confiderable col- 
lettion, forming a complete ftudy of the ever varying ex- 
preffion of the human face divine. Some very wife men, 
who admit of no fcope to that faculty: of the mind called 
imagination, and are for ever bringing every theory to the 
{quare, and the coimpafs, confider his fyftem of phyfiognomy 
as the fantaftic vifion of a heated brain; but though it may 
be difficult, it is furely ingenious and interefting to attempt 
reducing to rules a {cience, which feems to be founded in 
nature. It is furely curious to analyfe what it is fo eafy to 
feel, the charm of that expreflion, which is the emanation of 
moral qualities ; that undefinable grace which is not beauty, 
but fomething more; without which its enchantments Jofe 
their power of fafcination, and which can fhed an animated 
glow, a {park of divinity over the features of deformity : 


““ Mind, mind alone, bear witnefs earth, and Heaven, 
ee . . 7 . . . . . 
é The living fountain in itfelf contains 
‘ ° 
Of beauteous and fublime.” 


Vor. XXXII Oo , Lavater 
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Lavater is a venerable looking old man, with a fharp long 
face, high. features, and a wrinkled brow; he is tall, thia, 
and interefting in his figure ; when ferious he has a look of 
nelancholy, almoft of inquietude ; but when he fmiles, his 
countenance becomes lighted up with an expreilion of 
iweetnefs and intelligence. 

There isa fimple eloquence in his converfation, an effufion 
of the heart extremely attractive : He fpeaks French with 
fome difficulty, and whenever he is at a Jofs for an expreflion 
has recourfe to German, which I in vain begged a Swifs 
gentleman, who was of our patty, to tranflate for me: He 
told me that for the moft part the German words Lavate 
e:pployed were compound epithets of his own framing, 
which had peculiar energy as he ufed them, but which would 
be quite vapid and fpiritlefs in tranflation. 

‘Lhe great rule of moral conduét, Lavater faid, in his opi- 
nion, was, next to God, to refpeét time. Time he confidered 
as the moft valuable of human treafures, and any watfle of it 
as in the higheft degree immoral. He rifes every morning 
at the hour of five, and though it would be agreeable to him 
to breakfaft immediately after rifing, makes it an invariable 
rule to carn that repafl by fome previous labour ; fo that if 
by accident the reft of the day is {pent to no ufeful pur- 
pofe, Jormne portion of it may at leaft be fecured beyond the 
interruptions of chance. 

Lavater gave usa molt pleafing account of morals in Zu- 
ric. He had been a preacher of the gofpel, he faid, in that 
town thirty years ; and fo incapable were the citizens of 

any {pecies of corruption, that he fhould have rendered him- 
felf ridiculous had he ever during that long period preached 
a fermon againft it, fince it was a vice unknown. “ At 
what a diftance,”’ thought I, “ am I arrived from London 
and Paris.” 

When we took our leave of Lavater, he begged we would 
write our names and place of abode in a book, which he 
appropriates to the ufe of infcribing the long lift of his fo- 
reign vifitors. An hour after my return from his houfe he 
came to pay mea vilit, which I was taught to confider as an 
unuiual compliment, fince it 1s his general rule not to return 
thie vifits of flrangers. Religion was the theme of his dif- 
courfe, and he talked of its pleafures, its confolations, and 
its hopes, with a folemn fort of enthufiaflic fervour, which 
fhewed how much his heart was interefted in the fubjeét, and 
how warmly his fenfibility was awake to devotional feelings. 
Although his zeal was not without knowledge, yet it was 
fomewhat 
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fomewhat difficult to difcover what was his fyftem of belief : 
Whether he was of: Paul or Apollos, a follower of Calvin 
according tothe eftablifhed church of his canton, or whether 
he was not in fome fort the framer of a new doétrine himfelf. 





Extraés from “ A Fournal of Occurrences at the Temple 
during the Confinement of Lous XVI.” juft publifhed 
by M. . Clery, the King’s Valet-de-Chambre. 


(Continued from Page 67.) 


¥ HEN the King and family went to walk they had 

to pafs by a number of fentries, of which even at 
that period, there were feveral ftationed within ‘the Smal] 
Tower. The foldiers on duty prefented their arms to the 
municipal officers and commanders of the legions, but when 
the King approached them, they grounded their firelocks 
or clubbed them hidicroufly. 

‘ One of the foldiers within, wrote one day on the 
King’s chamber door, and that too on the infide :—‘* The 
guillotine is permanent, and ready for the tyrant Louis XVI.” 
The King read the words, which I made an attempt to rub 

ut, but his Majefty prevented me, 

““ One of the door-keepers of the Tower, whofe name 
was Rocher, a man of a horrid figure, accoutred as a pioncer, 
with long whifkers, a black hairy cap, a huge fabre, and a 
belt, to which hung a bunch of great keys, came up to the 
door when the King wanted to go out, but did not open it till 
his Majefty was quite ¢lofe, when, pretending to fearch for 
the key among the many he had, which he rattled in a 
terrible manner, he defignedly kept the Royal Family 
waiting, and then drew the bolts with a great clatter. After 
doing this, he ran down before them, and fixing himfelf on 
one fide of the laft door, with a long pipe in his mouth, 
puffed the fumes of his tobacco at eachof the Royal Family 
as they went out, and moft at the Queen and Princeffes, 
Some national guards, who were amufed, with thefe indig- 
nities, came about him, burft into fits of laughter at every 
puff of {moke and ufed the groffeft language ; fome of 
them went fo far as to bring chairs from the guard-room to 
fit and enjoy the fight, obftrutting the paffage, of itfelf fufh- 
ciently narrow. 


O 2 * While 
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While the family were walking, the engineers affembled 
to dance and fing : Their fongs were always revolutionary, 
fometimes alfo obfcene. 

The fame indignities were repeated on their return. 
The w alls were frequently covered with the moft indecent 
fcrawls, in large letters, that they might not efcape notice. 
Among others were—Madame Veto fhall fwing.—We 
fhall find a way of bringing down the great hog’s fat.— 
Down with the red ribbon.—The little wolves muft be 
ftrangled.—Under a gallows, with a figure hanging were 


thefe words :—Louis taking an air bath.—And under a guil- 
lotine :—Louis fpitting in the bag,* or other fimilar ri- 
baldry. 


Thus was the fhort airing allowed to the family turned 
into torture. _This the King and Queen might have avoided, 
by remaining within; but the air was neceffary for their 
children, whom they mof tenderly loved,and for their fakes it 

was, that their Majefties daily endured, without complaining, 
thefe endlefs affronts. 

A few inftances, however, of fidelity or feeling oc- 
curred at times to foften the horror of thefe perfecutions, and 
were the more ftriking trom being uncommon. 

As I was fitting alone reading in the antechamber next 
the Queeén’s room, the fentinel on ‘guard at her door, an in- 
habitant of the fuburbs, dreffed neatly, but in plain country 
cloaths, eyed me with much attention and appeared greatly 
moved, I got upto pafs by him, on which he prefented 
hisarms, and with a trembling voice, faid :—'* You mutt 
not go out.”""—"* Why not ?”—* I am ordered to keep you 
in fight.”— You are miftaken,” faid I1—‘ What! Su, 
are you not the King ?’’—** Don’t you know him then ?”— 
* Tnever faw him in my life, Sir; and wifh, with all my 
heart, I could fee him any where rather than here.’’— 

Speak low: I am going into that room, and will leave the 
door a jar, that you may fee the King : He is fitting near the 
window, with a book in his hand.’’ I made the fentinel’s 
wifh known to the Queen ; and the King, on her informing 
him of it, had the goodnefs to walk from one room to the 
other that he might have a view of him. When I went 
back—* Ah! Sir,” faid he, ““ how good isthe King! how 
fond of his children!’” He had feen him through the door 

carefling 


* Crachant dans le fac—literally, pitting in the fack : This is 2 
vulgar phrafe alluding to the pofition of a perfon in the guillotine 
looking upon a little pag placed at the end to receive the head. 
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carefling them, and was fo affefted as to be hardly able ta 
{peak. ‘* No,” continued he, ftriking his breaft, “ I can 
never believe he has done us fo much harm.”’ I here left 
him, fearing that his extreme agitation would betray him, 

** Another fentinel at the end of the walk, who was very 
young, and of an inicreftin® figure, fhowed by his looks a 


defire to give the Royal Family fome intelligence. Madame 


Elizabeth, in taking the fecond turn, went up to him, that he 
might have an opportunity of {peaking ; but whether 
through fear or refpe@&, he did not attempt it: His eyes, 
however, were fyll of tears, and he made a fign that. he had 
lodgeda paper inthe rubbifh, near the place where he was 
ftanding. I went and looked for it, pretending to pick out 
{tones for the Prince to play with at coits, but the municipal 
officers coming up made me retire, and forbade me ever 
again going {fo near the fentinels. J never knew what were 
the intentions of this young man. 

‘““ During the hour allowed for walking, another kind of 
fight was prefentedto the family, that often awakened their 
fenfibility. Many of their faithful fubjeéts, placing them- 
felves at the windows of the houfes round the garden of the 
Temple, took the opportunity of this {hort interval to fee 
their King and Queen, and it was impoffible to be deceived 
in their fentiments and their wifhes. 1 once thought I could 
diftinguifh the Marchionefs de Tourzel, and I was the more 
convinced of it from the extreme attention with which the 
perfon followed the Dauphin with her eyes, when he ran to 
any diftance from their Majefties. I made the obfervation 
to Madame Elizabeth, who could not refrain from tears at 
the name of Madame de Tourzel, believing her to be one of 
the viétims of the 2d of September.—‘*‘ What!’ faid fhe, 

can fhe be ftill alive ?”” The-next day, however, I found 
means to get information that the Marchionefs de Tourzci 
was at one of her eftates in the country. 

“* I found alfo that the Princefs de Tarente, and the Mar- 
chionefs de la Roche-Aimont, who were at the Palace of the 
Thuilleries when it was attacked onthe 10th of Auguft, had 
efcaped the aflaflins. The fafety of thefe ladies, who on. fo 
many occafions had manifefted their attachment, afforded the 
Royal Family fome moments of confolation ; but they very 
foon after heard the horrid news of the prifoners from the 
High Court of Orleans having been maflacred on the gth of 
September at Verfailles, The King was overwhelmed with 
forrow at the unfortunate fate of the Duke de Briflac, who 


had never forfaken him afingle day from the ner: of 
the 
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the revolution, His Majefty alfo grieved exceedingly for 
M. de Leffart, and the other interefting vi€tims of their a, 
tachment to his perfon and their country. 

“* On the 21f of September, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, one Lubin, a municipal officer, attended by horfemen 
and a great mob, came before the Tower to make a proclamas 
tion. Trumpets were founded, and.a dead filence enfued. 
Lubin’s voice was of the Stentorian kind. The Royal 
Family could diftin&ly hear the proclamation of the aboli- 
tion of Royalty, and of the eftablifhment of a republic. 
Hebert, fo well known by the name of Pere du Chefne, and 
Deftournelles, fince made Minifter of the Public Contribu- 
tions, were then on guard over the family: They were 
fitting at the time rear the door, and ftared the King in the 
face with a malicious grin. The monarch perceived it, 
but, having a book in his hand, continued to read, without 
fuffering the f{malleft alteration to appear upon his counte- 
nance. ‘Fhe Queen difplayed equal refolution: Not a word, 
nor a gefture efcaped either of them to increafe the malig- 
nant enjoyment of thofemen. Atthe end of the proclama- 
tien the trumpets founded again, and I went to one of the 
windows: The eyes of the populace were immediately 
turned upon me; I was taken for my Royal Mafter, and 
everwhelmed with abufe. The horferncn made menacing 
figns with their fabres, and I was obliged to withdraw to put 
an end to the tumult. 

“ The fame evening I informed the King, that curtains 
and more cloaths were wanting for the Dauphin’s bed, as the 
weather began to be cold. He defired me to write the de- 
mand for them, which he figned. I ufed the fame ex- 
preflions I had hitherto done—The King requires for his fon, 
and fo forth. “* It is a great piece of affurance in you,” 
faid Deftournelles, “* thus to ufe a title, abolifhed by the 
will of the people, as you have juft heard.’”’ I obferved to 
him that I had heard a proclamation, but was unacquainted 
with the objeét of it,. “ Itis,”’ replied he, “ the abolition 
of Royalty; and you may tell the gent/eman,’’ pointing to 
the King, “ to give over taking a title, no longer acknow- 
ledged by the people.”” I told him I could not alter this 
note, which was already figned, as the King would afk me the 
reafon, and it was not my part t< otell it him, “* You will do 
as you like,” continued he, “ but I fhall not certify the 
demand.’’ The next day, Madame Elizabeth gave me orders 
to write in future, for things of this kind in. the following 
ivle:—"* Such articles are wanted for the ufe of Louis a 
9 QO 
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—of Marie Antoinette—of Louis Charles—of Marie The- 
refe—ot Marie Elizabeth.” 

“* I had before been often under the neceflity of repeating 
thefe demands. The {mall quantity of linen, brought to the 
Tower by the King and Queen, had been lent. to them by 
fome perfons of the Court,* while they were at the Feuil- 
Jans. Not any had been faved from the Thuilleries, where 
on the fatal 10th of Auguft all had been given up to pillage. 
Indeed, the family was fo much in want of cloaths in general, 
that the Princeffles were employed in mending them every 
day, and Madame Elizabeth was often obliged to wait till the 
King was gone to bed, in order to have his to repair. At 
laft, after many applications, I obtained the grant of a little 
new linen, but the fempftreffes having marked it with crowns 
above the letters, the municipal officers infifted upon the 
Princeffes picking out the crowns: And they were forced 
to obey. 


* The Countefs of Sutherland, lady of the Englifh Ambaffador, 
found means to convey to the Queen fome linen and other neceflary 
articles for the young Prince. Her Majefty ordered me after- 
wards to fend them back*to the Countefs, defiring me to write a 
letcer, on her part, exprefling her thanks; the Queen being at that 
time debarred from ink and paper. The municipal officers, how- 
ever, would not allow them to be fent, but kept the linen and the 
other things. 

(To be continued.) 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 
COURT of COMMON PLEAS. 
WHITFIELD v. WESTON. 


HIS was an aétion of public importance. It was 

brought by the plaintiff, a boy about twelve years of 

age, to recover from the defendant a compenfation in 

damages for a trefpafs committed by him on the Oih of No- 

vember laft, in firing off a fwivel cannon, by means of which 

the plaintiff received a wound, fuffered great pain and 
anguifh, and was cgnfined 35 days to his bed. ? 

It appeared in evidence, that on Monday the 6th of No- 
vember (the day of commemoration of the Powder-plot) the 
defendant caufed his fervants to bring a {wivel cannon into 
Sloane-ftreet, and which by his order was repeatedly ~“ 

off, 
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off.—A number of perfons aflembled near the fpot where 
the cannon was fixed, and among them was the plaintiff, who 
wanted to fire it off ; the laft time it was fired the wadding 
unfortunately {truck the plaintiff on the thigh, and oc- 
cafioned the injury for which he fought a recompence in 
damages. 

A furgeon defcribed the nature of the wound the plaintiff 
had received ; his charge for attending him was five guineas. 
It appeared that the injury arofe merely from accident. 

Mr. Juftice Buller (who fat as Chief-Juftice) obferved, 
that there was not the {malleft pretence to impute any cfi- 
minality to the defendant for the injury the plainuff had 
fuflained, which certainly arofe from accident. But 
although he was not criminal, he was refponfible for the con- 
fequences that had happened, becaufe the cannon was 
brought by his order, and repeatedly fired off in his pre- 
fence. The Learned Judge obferved, that very ferious 
injuries might arife by the firing off cannon in the {ftreet, 
even from the wadding ; and alluded to the fatal accident 
that recently happened to a military officer, whfch was fup- 
pofed to be occafioned by the wadding of the gun. His 
Lordfhip faid that the plaintiff was entitled to fuch damages 
as would amount to a fair and reafonable compenfation for 
the injury he had received. 

Phe jury found a verdiét for the plaintiff.— Damages 10]. 





COURT of KING’s BENCH. 
Keats uv. SIMPSON. 


THE plaintiff is a jeweller in Fleet-ftreet ; the defendant 
is Captain of a fhip in the Weft India trade. The a€tion 
was brought to recover the value of twelve gold watches, 
chains, feals, &c. bought by the defendant of the plaintiff 
for the purpofed of carrying out upon the voyage. 

It appeared in evidence, that the defendant bought the 
goods in queftion of the plaintiff at a certain price, that he 
was to pay for them on delivery, in bills at three months, 
fuch as the plaintiff fhould approve. The goods were 
delivered by the plaintiff to the defendant, but the bills at 
three months were not then tendered ; in three days after- 
wards the plaintiff faw the defendant, and ina few minutes 
after he had wifhed him a good night, the defendant was ar- 
refted for the amount of the goods. The defendant wrote to 
the plaintiff a letter, ftating, that the gentleman who he 
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thought would accept the bills for him, had declined doing 
fo, that confequently he had no means of paying, and that 
he was ready to deliver up the goods; and that rather than 
flay ina prifon, he would give the plaintiff twenty guineas 
if he would confent to liberate him that night. This the 
plaintiff refufed to do; and the defendant put in bail to the 
aétion, and afterwards caufed all the goods to be reftored to 
the plaintiff, in whofe cuftody they have been ever finge ; 
but the plaintiff infifted that the defendant was bound by his 
contraét. The defendant proceeded on his voyage to the 
Welt Indies, and is not yet returned. 

It was contended on the part of the defendant, that as the 
plaintiff had agreed at all events to give the defendant credit 
tor three months, he was premature in bringing his ation, he 
having arrefted the defendant in two days after the delivery 
of the goods. 

On behalf of the plaintiff it was contended, that although 
he was to give credit for three months, yet it was only a 
credit on bills payable at three months, but which bills he 
was to receive on the delivery of the goods ; and not re- 
ceiving them on the delivery of the goods, he had a right to 
refort to the perfon of the debtor for fecurity. 

Lord Kenyon faid, that when a man fold goods, and gave a 
certain day for the payment, he could not inforce payment 
before that day arrived; but if he parted from has goods 
upon condition of receiving bills payable at a future day, 
and did not receive fuch bills, the other party was deficient in 
the performance of his part of the contraét. To aman in 
trade bills payable at three months, if good bills, were nearly 
as valuable as ready money, though not quite fo. 

Verdiét for plaintiff—Damages 469]. 115. 





Curious Account of the Drainage near Marazion, in Corn- 
wall, by Mr. Richard Moyle, for which he received a 
Gold Medal from the Society for the Encouragement of 
Aris, &e. 


\ X JE certify, that the fpot of land near Marazion, in the 

county of Cornwall, called the marfh or bog, which 

was drained in 1793, by Mr. Richard Moyle, of the faid 

place, has been covered from time immemorial, with feveral 

feet of water, colleéted from fprings and ftreams from the 

higher lands, and from the regular overflowing of the fea at 
Vor, XXXII. Oo {pring 
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{pring tides. The inhabitants of the villages around this 
ftagnant water were formerly vifited with agues every year, 
which now are feldom heard of. We have pafled over this 
marfh in a boat, during winter, in queft of game, as footing 
in moft parts of it was unfafe. This land was formerly of 
no value, but rather an injury to the tenant, from the 
frequent lofs of his cattle, which at times have been f{mo- 
thered in it, and its fpontaneous produce only rufhes and 
gofs. No attempt was ever before made to remove the fur- 
face water, from the apparent impoflibility of draining land 
under the level of the fea; but it is with much fatisfaétion 
that we can certify, of this marfh being now moft completely 
drained, by means of a f{quare wooden-pipe, nine inches 
diameter, and one hundred and feventy-four yards long, 

pafling from a refervoir in the marfh fix feet under its furface, 
through a high embankment of fand, in fome places twenty- 
four feet deep, to that part of the fhore where the tide ap- 
proaches at half-ebb, and which, at fpring-tides, is covered 
with above ten feet of water. 

The fea is prevented from getting into the faid pipe by 
means of a valve at its end, which fhuts at the approach of 
the tide, and again opens at its return, fo as to permit the 
water, colleéted in the refervoir during that time, to pafs off 
with eafe. The whole marth is furrounded witha ftrong em- 
bankment, to keep out the fea andthe frefh water. The land 
is divided into regular fields, by means of drains or trenches, 
as expreffed inthe plan fent, fuficient for the ufe and oc- 
cupationof atenant. Several acres of the land have been 
frequently ploughed, harrowed, and burned; and, being 
now completely pulverifed, affumes the appearance of fvil. 
Large quantities of clay have been carried and laid on its 
furface, by means of carts, which pafs over it with as much 
eafe as on the firmeit lay ground. Crops of oats, potatoes, 
and turnips, have fucceeded very well this feafon, except on 
fome of its loweft parts, where the faline particles depofited 
by the fea, are ftil! in too largea quantity for vegetation to 
take place. Grafs feems to thrive with great luxuriancy ; 
andthe whole promifes to become, in afew years, from the 
great labour and expence of manure, clay, lime, &c. 
beftowed on it by Mr. Moyle, a valuable fpot of pafture- 
land. The croft and fandy foil adjoining to the marfh, which 
were never before cultivated, have produced good crops, of 
barley, oats, potatoes, turnips, buckwheat, and tares. 

This fingular mode of drainage feems to be quite new, as 
far as we know..or ever heard of, and which was never 
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fuggefted for this purpofe, till put in execution by Mr. 
Moyle: And which is the only plan that could poflibly 
drain this fpot of land fo much under the level of {pring 
tides, and which may be applied with great advantage to 
low lands, fituated in fimilar circumftances, fo as to recover 
them from the fea. 
RICHARD JOHN, Ludgvan, near Marazion. 
JOHN JAMES, Marazion. 
Odober 16, 1795. 





ANECDOTES of the DUKE of NEWCASTLE. 
[From Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. ] 


HOMAS PELHAM HOLLES, Duke of Newcaftle, 

was fon of Thomas Lord’ Pelham, by Grace, fifter of 
John Holles, Duke of Newcaflle. He was born in Augutt, 
1693-4, and on the death of his father, in 1712, fucceeded 
tothe Barony of Pelham : He inherited a large part of the 
great efltate of his uncle, who had no male iffue, and took 
the name of Holles. Being of a great Whig family, he 
ftrenuoufly promoted the fucceffion of the line of Brunf- 
wick, Soon after the acceflion of George I. he was created 
Earl of Clare, and in 1715, Duke of Newcaftle. He fup- 
ported the adminiftration of his brother-in-law, Lord Town- 
fhend ; but on the {chifm of the Whig adminiftration in 
1717, he attached himfelf to Sunderland, by whofe influence 
he was appointed Lord Chamberlain of the Houfehold, and 
invefted with the order of the Garter. 

On the coalition which took place in 1720, between Sun- 
derland and Townfhend, he joined his former friend. Du- 
ring the ftruggle in the cabinet between Townfhend and 
Walpole on one fide, and Carteret and Cadogan on the 
other, he uniformly attached himfelf to the brether minifters. 
His devotion to their caufe was fo warm, and his confe- 
quence as one of the great Whig leaders fo highly appre- 
ciated, that he was folely admitted into the moft intimate 
confidence, and entrufted with the moft fecret tranfaétions. 
In their private correfpondence, they invariably ftyle him 
their good friend : Townfhend repeatedly defires Walpole 
to give information to the Duke. Inone place he exprefsly 
fays, “ When I defire youto communicate this to no one, 
I always except the Duke ot Newcaftle ;’’ And Walpole 
ng lefs frequently affures his correfpondent, that he has no 
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teferve for their common friend.’ When it became necef- 

fary to remove Carteret from the office of Secretary of 

State, Newcaftle was feleéted as the fitteft perfon to fill that 

ftation, which in confequence of the alliance with France, 

was a poft of the higheft delicacy and importance. 

Newcaftle was thirty years of age, when he was raifed to 

this office, and as he fucceeded Carteret, whofe knowledge 
of foreign affairs, and talents for bufinefs. were duly appre- 
ciated, his appointment to fo important a truft wascontemp- 
tnoufly {poken of, and the new Secretary was confidered as 
not capable of fully difcharging the duties of his office. 
His outward appearance and manners feemed to juftify this 
abfervation. . He was trifling and embarraffed in converfa- 
tion, always eager and in a hurry to tranfa& bufinefs, yet 
without due method. Hewas unbounded in flattery to thofe 
above him, or whofe intereft he was defirous to conciliate, 
and highly gratified with the groffeft adulation to himfelf. 
The facility with which he made and broke his promifes, 
became almoft proverbial. He was not fufficiently confide- 
rate to his fecretaries and fubordinate clerks, exaéting from 
them a large facrifice of time and Jabour ; and to his im- 
mediate dependents he was fretful and capricious. 

With thefe unfavourable appearances, he gave few fymp- 
toms of the talents which he undoubtedly polfeffed. In faét 
he had much better abilities than are ufually attributed to 
him. ‘He had a quick comprehenfion ; hé was an ufeful 
and frequent debater in the Houfe of Peers ; had an anfwer 
ready on all occafions, and fpoke with great animation, though 
with little arrangement, and without grace or dignity. He 
wrote with uncommon facility, and with fuch fluency of 
words, that no one ever ufeda greater variety of expreflions ; 
and it is a remarkable circumftance, that in his moft. confi- 
dential letters, written with fuch expedition as to be almof 
illegible, there is {carcely a fingle erafure or alteration. 

His temper was peevilh and fretful, and he was always 
jealous of thofe with whom he aéted. Of this jealoufy, 
Townthend occafionally complained in his private corre- 
{pondence with Horace Walpole, and in one inftance he 


particularly obferves, © This was my view in fending a pro- 
jet mitayen (a midtic projeét), but my dear friend, the Duke, 


looks upon the thoughts of any body elfe as refleétions upon 
his own; and inftead of confidering the ufe that may be 
made of what is fugi efted by another, looks upon it asa 
perfonal thing, atid runs out into a long juftification of his 
own performances, which nobody finds fault with.” Sir 
Robert 
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Robert Walpole alfo repeatedly infinuated to his correfpon- 


dents, not to omit writing confidentially to Newcaftle, and 
exhorted them rather to negle& him than the Duke, who 


would be grievouily offended with the fmalleft omiffion. 
This jealoufy, fupprefled in fome meafure during his fubor- 
Ynate fituation under Lord Townfhend. and for f ae 
ainate lituation una sord owninend, and tor tome time 







after his refignation, increafed as he advanced in years, was 
highly trouble to the minifter of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, and created fo much difguil, as to occafion frequent 





altercations. 

George the Second had conceived a very early and vio- 
lent antipathy to the Duke of Newcaftle, which was aug- 

ented by the difcordancy of their tempers and habits, par- 
ticularly by his deficiency in method and exactnefs, which 
the King confidered as eliential charaéteriftics of a minifter. 
The reprefentations of Walpole, on the neceffity of conci- 
liating a man fo powerful from family and party connexions, 
had ‘induced the King to moderate or conceal his .repug- 
nance; but his diflike broke out occafionally into bitter ex- 
preffions of contempt and averfion. In one of thefe dif- 
contented moods, he faid to aconfidential perfon, ““ You fee 
that I am compelled to take the Duke of Newcaftle to be 
my minifter, who is not fit to be chamberlain in the {malleft 
court in Germany.”’ 

With thefe habits, and this difpofition, and under the ne- 
ceflity of ftruggling againft the deep rooted averfion of 
George the Second, it is a matter of furprife that he fo long 
retained his power; for if we. reckon from his firft promo- 
tion to the poft of Lord Chamberlain, to his refignation at 
the commencement of the reign of George III. he con- 
tinued to filla high fituation at court, for a period of fix and 
forty years. This long continuance in office, was owing to 
his fituation as the chief leader of the Whigs, to his princely 
fortune and profufion of expence, to the high integrity and 
difintereftednefs of his character, and to the uniform fupport 
which he gave to the houle of Brunfwick. 

As a fubordinate minifter, a€ting under fuperior influence, 
his zeal and aétivity were highly ufeful; and his want of 
order and warmth of temper, were counteratted and modi- 
fied by the method and prudence of Walpole. But when 
he was placed at the head of affairs, he became* diftraéted 

with 


* Lord Hervey, in a letter to Horace Walpole faid of him, 
«« That he did nothing in the fame hurry and agitation, as if he 
did every thing.” 
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with the multiplicity of bufinefs, yet unwilling to divide it 
with others. Weaknefs of counfels, flu€tuation of opinion, 
and deficiencyof fpirit, marked his adminiftration during an 
inglorious period of fixteen years, from which England did 
not recover, until the mediocrity of his minifterial talents, 
and the indecifion of his charaéter, were controuled by the 
afcendancy of Pitt. 





Account of Don Fohn Rodrigues de Sa! de Menezes, an 
F ° (o) : 3 
illuftrious Portugue/e. 


HE brave Don John de Menezes, a fcholar, a foldier, 

and a ftate{man, was high in authority under five fuc- 
cefiive Kings, namely, Alphonfo V. John II. Emanuel, 
John III. and Sebaftian; each of whom he ferved with 
fidelity and honour. Among his literary works is a collec- 
tion of poems on the genealogy of the principal families of 
Portugal ; a work which is faid to have had the.effeét of in- 
troducing a tafle for letters among the rude and untaught 
nobility of his country. 

When King Sebaftian was about to embark in that fatal 
expedition to Africa in which he was flain, Menezes was one 
of thofe provident counfellors who ftrongly remonitrated 
on the inexpediency of fuch a rafh and impolitic meafure ; 
among other arguments he obferved, in an affembly confift- 
ing of the Kingand principal men of the nation, that if his 
Majefty perfifted in his refolution, the Portugufe monarchy 
mutt inevitably expire in Africa; and therefore he would 
advife, among other equipments, to carry thither a bier and 
a fhroud, in order to give the nation a decent interment in 
that unhallowed land. ; 

** Tonce thought you a brave man,” replied the boyifh 
King, “ but age has chilled your blood and degenerated you 
intoa coward. How old art thou, Cavalier de Menezes ?” 

“In your Majefty’s council,” rejoined the old veteran, 
in a firm but refpeétful tone, “ Iam upwards of five-feore 
years ; but in the field of battle, where I am determined to 
fight under your banners till the lait, your Majefty will 
fcarcely think me thirty.” ; 

Menezes died in the year 1579, at the beginning of Cardi- 
nal Henry’s reign, at the age of 115, having feen fix different 
csywa-heads on the throne of Portugal, 
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Anecdote of the late celebrated Dr. Samuel Fohnfon. 
Te- te: ED. LT. OR: 


- ? 
N the year 1783, I went in the ftage-coach from London 
to Salifbury. Upon entering it, I perceived three gen- 

tlemen, one of whom ftrongly attrafted my notice. He was 
acorpulent man, with a book in his hand, placed very near 
to his eyes. He had a large wig, which did not appear to 
have been combed for an age: His cloaths were threadbare. 
On feating my felf in the coach, he lifted up his eyes, and 
dire&ted them towards me ; but in an inftant they refumed 
their former employment. I was immediately ftruck with 
his refemblance tothe print of Dr. Johnfon, given as a fron- 
tifpiece to the “ Lives of the Poets ;” but how to gratify 
my curiofity 1 was at a lofs. I thought, from all I had 
heard of Dr. Johnfon, that I fhould difcover him if, by any 
means, I could engage him in converfation. 

The gentleman by the fide of him remarked, “ I wonder, 
Sir, that you can read in a coach which travels fo fwiftly ; 
it would make my head ache.” “ Ave, Sir,” replied he, 
“ books make fome. people’s head ache.” This appeared 
tome Johnfonian. I knew feveral perfons with whom Dr. 
Johnfon was well acquainted ; this was another mode of try- 
ing how far my conjeéture was right. ““ Do you know 
Mifs Hannah More, Sir?” “‘ Well, Sir: the bef of all 
the female verfifiers.”” This phrafeology confirmed my 
former opinion. 

We now reached Hounflow, and were ferved with our 
breakfaft. Having found that none of my travelling com- 
panions knew this gentleman, I plainly put the queftion, 
“* May I take the liberty, Sir, to enquire whether you be 
not Dr. Johnfon?” “‘ The fame, Sir.” “ I am happy,” 
replied I, “ to congratulate the learned world, that Dr. 
Johnfon, whom the papers lately announced to be dange- 
roufly indifpofed, is re-eftablifhed in his health.”’ “ The 
civileft young man I ever met with in my life,” was his an- 
{wer. From that moment he became very gracious towards 
me. 1 was then preparing to go abroad; and imagined that 
I could derive fome ufeful information from a charaéter fo 
eminent for learning. ‘‘ What book of travels, Sir, would 
you advife me to read, previoufly to my fetting off upona 
tour to France and Italy ?” “ Why, Sir,as to France, I 
Know no book worth a groat; and as to Italy, Baretti paints 
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the fair fide, and Sharp the foul ; the truth, perhaps, lies be- 
tween the two.” 

Every flep whith brought us nearer to Salifbury, increafed 
my pain, at the thought of leaving fo interefting a fellow- 
traveller. I obferved that, at dinner, he contented himfelf 
with water, as his beverage. I afked him, “ Whether he 
had ever talled bumbo ?”’ a Weit-Indian potation, which is 
neither more nor lJefs than very ftrong punch. ‘“ No, Sir,” 
faidhe. I madefome. He tafted; and declared, that if ever 
he drank any thing elfe than water, it fhould be dumbo.— 
When the fad moment of feparation at Salifbury arrived, 
* Sir,” faidhe, “ let me fee youin London, upon your re- 
turn to your native country. I am forry that we muft part. 
I have always looked upon it as the worft condition of man’s 
defliny, that perfons are fo often torn afunder, juft as they 
become happy in each other’s fociety.” 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you may think this little narrative 
worthy of a place in your excellent repofitory. Although 
many writers have detailed the private life of Dr. Johnfon, 
fo that his charatier is completely underitood, yet every lit- 
tle anecdote, hitherto unpublifhed, refpeéting fuch a pro- 
digy of literature, cannot, 1 fhould fuppofe, be altogether 
uninterefting.—I remain, Sir, your’s, 


Wilifhire, Feb, 12, 1798. I 
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REFLECTION S. 

HE rule to be followed in treating a fubje&, according 

to the opinion of fome authors, is to write as one 
{peaks. Now you will acknowledge, that if a man in con- 
verfation fhould exprefs himfelf by broken phirafes, he 
would not pleafe. The letters of Seneca are written in 
that tafte, and though there are in them fevera! things very 
nicely conceived, and happily exprefled, yet they become 
tedious. We grow weary by walking too long without 
refting; but he who ftops at every ftep, will be out of con- 
ceit with walking. Befides, fuch loofe phrafes frequently 
offer no connexion ; and fuppofe there was a connexion in 
the matter, yet the reader does not bear patiently that a read- 
ing, from which he expetted fome pleafure, fhould become 
a itudy. 

It is ridiculous to defpife any fcience ; but, on the other 
hand, it is a dangerous thing to value any {cience above its 
worth. 
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An ANECDOTE. 


HE celebrated French writer Scudery, returning from 
his government of Notre Dame, with his fifter, topped 
ene night at Pont Saint-Efprit, and flept in a two-bedded 
room. Before they went to fleep, Scudery converfed with 
his filter about the romance of Cyrus, which they were 
compofing jointly. ‘* What fhall wedos’’ fays the brother, 
* with Prince Mazare?’* “ I think we muft poifon him,” 
replied the fifter. “‘ No,” rejoined the brother, I think we 
muft keep the Prince alive longer, as we have fome bufinefs 
in hand for him; and it will be in our power to kill him 
when we like.” During this converfation between the 
brother and fifter about the fate of Prince Mazare, a mer- 
chant, who flept in another room adjoining to them, and di- 
vided only by athin partition, had been long liftening to their 
difcourfe ; and affured that the parties were plotting the af- 
faflination of fome prince, arofe from his bed, and went im- 
mediately to a magiftrate to.unfold this dark {cheme. Scti- 
dery and his fifter were arrefted, carried prifoners to Paris, 
and fummoned before the court ; who, hearing the account of 
the embryo romance given by the well-known authors, dif. 
miffed the caufe with a very hearty laugh. 





Anfwer, by E, Tapley, of Exeter,to Oedipus’s Charade, ins 
Jerted Fanuary 8. 


\ X THEN walking by the water’s fide 
I fawthe WAG-TAIL tribe; 
I haften’d homeward left I fhould 
The coming fhower imbibe. 





Anfwer, by Reclufe, of Yeovil, to W. Hoare’s Rebus, inferted 
April 30, 


AY neither pride, or-deadly hate, 
E’er enter BICKHAM’s mind; 
Nor fell revenge him {timulate 
To be to merit blind ! 


But radiant truth and vittue blefs, 
Which caufe all cares to ceafe ; 
And leadeth on in pleafantnefs, 
To everlafting peace. 
Vor, XXXII, P *e* We 
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*z* We have received the like anfwer from P. Ninnis, 
jun. of St. Agnes; W. Rennels,-and G. Hazel, of Barn. 
ftaple; and J. Hamlyn, of Evercreech. 





Gentleman intending to make a garden of pleafure, 
gives dire&tions toa furveyor to lay out 11 acresina 
long fquare, whofe length may. be 44 perches, and breadth 
40 perches; moreover, he defires to have 9 acres in a pond, 
to lie in another long fquare within the former, and in fuch a 
manner that there may be one and the fame parallel diflance 
between the fides of the long fquares: The queftion is to 
know the dimenfions of the pond, and alfo the faid parallel 
diftance by an algebraical procefs, 
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A CHARADE, by W. Harris, of Exon, 


HE Roman gen’rals in my firft 
Did oft triumphant ride, 
When they fome victory had won 
Which prov’d my fecond’s pride. 
Thofe parts produce, when join’d with care, 
A flow’r which fcents the ambient air. 


A QUESTION, 4y Cleon, near Penzance, 






















An ENIGMA, éy N. How—d, of Plymouth. 


VE eyes, good Sirs, but cannot fee, 
And fo havethey who follow me; 
Yes—fome tread this way, fome tread that ; 
There’s fome too lean, and fome too fat ; 
Befides when I their banner ftand, 
My fifter, Sirs, takes them in hand ; 
Great ftandards then as firm as rocks, 
Tho’ they before were dunghill cocks ; 
* A genuine mien” we both declare, 
* And foil their plumage if you dare,” 
I am, ye bards, you'll truly find 
The great concern of al] mankind. 
I run to thofe who know my hue, 
And fly from thofe who me purfue, . 
6 POETRY. on th 
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Te ADTE UV. 


NCE more, my friends, by duty call’d, 
I go where courage ftands appall’d, 
And tempt the dangerous feas ; 
Adieu, dear friends! perhaps no more 
We meet again on England’s fhore, 
To taite the fweets of peace. 


Farewell {weet friendthip’s pleafing charms! 
I change you now for war's alarms, 

My native home farewel! ! 
Ye {weet retreats! where oft I’ve ftray’d, 
Beneath the mvon’s enchanting glade, 

No more with youl dwell. 


And thou, the deareft of my heart, 

From thee too now I’m call’d to part, 
Receive my fond adieu ! 

For thee my vows fhall float on high, 

When midnight darknefs veils the ky, 
My latft fhall be for you. 


Oft in the battle’s fierceft hour 
I've feen the Almighty’s fov’reign power 
With brilliant radiance fhine ; 
St. Vincent’s* Cape and Lifbon’s Bar 
Can witnefs God is heard from far, 
And prove the power divine, 


And ftill a hope illumes my breaf, 
I have and may again be bleft, 
Tho’ dangers lurk around ; 
His power the fame, why fhould I fear 
The murd’ring {word, the infuriate {pear, 
Or cannon’s dreadful found? 


What tho’ ten thoufand dangers {pread, 

What tho’ around me thoufands bleed, 
Cut off by miffive death ; 

Proteéting power can there difplay 

Its guardian fkill, its fovereign fway, 
And fave the fleeting breath. 


r 
* Thefe lines relate to perfonal fingular deliverances experienced by the author 
on the Bar of Lifbon, and in the memorable glorious attion on the 14th of Fee 
bruary, 1797, off Cape St. Vincent’s. 
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Or if by duty call’d we fteer 


To India’s peftilertial air, 

Where dire dileafes fly ; 
Poifon.is health if God command, 
And India pure as Britith land 

Beneath a winter’s fky. 


With tenfold fury fhould the wind 

Surrourding thrieking mortals fend 
Awat’ry deftiny— 

He who the rapid whirlind guides 

Can bid its furious ftreaming tides 
Convey no harm to me. 


Why then, my friends, this ufelefs grief, 
Since Heaven can always fend relief 

In danger’s deepeft hour ? 
The raging gale, the murd'ring fpear, 
And India’s moft contagions air, 

Are all within his power, 


Then fpare, oh {pare the forrowing tear, 

But fend to Heav’n the anxious pray’r, 
That brings deliverance down ! 

This will] protect mein the hour, 

That marks the battle’s fierceft power 
And death and dangers frown. 


To his bleft +vill be all refign’d, 

Whofe power confines the raging wind, 
Or lets it rage again ; 

Under his care the well aim’d dart 

Shall never find thy bleeding heart, 
But prove its efforts vain. 


NICHOLAS CARRINGTON. 


Plymouth-Dock. 





For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 


The WOUNDED SAILOR’s PETITION. 
GF blefs your honour for a fingle fou / 


Behold poor Jack, a cripple, laying too. 
He, figating to maintain Old England’s caufe, 
And to protect her from tyrannic laws, . 
Has loft, alas! has loft his firft-rate leg, 
And here, for recompence, is fore’d to beg. 
Have pity on-a lame, forfaken tar, 
Whole wounds confirm the dire difeafe of war; 
Who fullen itorms and tempetts oft has brav’d ; 
We Britons were not born to be enflav'd. 
Who ttill would fight, have all his limbs of wood, 
Or die if *twere but tor his country’s good. 

Exon, Fuly, 1798» M. B******, Jun 
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